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MANUSCRIPTS IN THB LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

The Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress has had an 
integral existence of less than five years. Previous to 1897 no dis- 
tinct provision was made for the care of the manuscript collections in 
the Library, nor were there any sums of money regularly set apart for 
the purchase of acquisitions. The Librarian was dependent for the 
maintenance of the Library upon an annual appropriation of but 
Jii.ooo, and was obliged to spend the greater part of that income for 
the purchase of books. Moreover, the space in the Capitol allotted to 
the Library of Congress was small and the material which it contained 
congested. Use of the Library led to disarrangement of its resources, 
and disarrangement decreased its usefulness. Conditions were unfa- 
vorable to security and owners of valuable manuscripts hesitated to 
place their collections in the care of the national government. In 
spite of these adverse conditions the Library of Congress in 1897 con- 
tained a sufficient number of manuscripts to warrant the establish- 
ment of a distinct department for their care. Some of these manu- 
scripts had come by gift. Others had been purchased by special act 
of Congress. 

Upon the removal of the Library to its present location in 1898, the 
first duty of the Manuscripts Division was to make its collections ac- 
cessible. Much has been done. Nearly all of the manuscript mate- 
rial in the Library is arranged chronologically by chapters, and the 
greater portion of the manuscripts relating to United States history 
has been catalogued. The colonial and revolutionary material has 
been made accessible by the compilation of cross reference lists to the 
names of all persons mentioned, and in some cases, calendars giving 
summaries of the contents of each manuscript have been prepared. 

There are at present about forty thousand manuscripts in the 
Library. The most numerous are those relating to our colonial and 
revolutionary history, although the scope of the collection is not 
limited to this field. Of the two thousand pages of letters, reports 
and legal opinions relating to the British Colonies in America previ- 
ous to the Revolution, many deal with the West Indies and Canada. 
Other early manuscripts deal with the settlement of Spanish America, 
and yet others relate to the political and economic history of Great 
Britain. 

The various state collections are particularly strong in colonial 
history. Among these papers are many manuscripts illustrating the 
social and industrial history of America during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Material relating to New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Virginia is especially abundant. These state 
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series fonn valuable connecting links between the history of British 
America and that of the United States. Many manuscripts also, 
which for convenience in classification and reference have been 
placed with collections relating to particular states of the union, are 
in reality national documents. Such for example are the records of 
the London- Virginia Company, in two large volumes, only small por- 
tions of which have been printed, together with other papers relating 
to the early life of Virginia; the minutes of the Baltimore Committee 
of Safety during 1774-76, and many manuscripts throwing light upon 
the period of early colonial warfare. 

Bearing more distinctly on the story of our national life, the Library 
contains over six hundred manuscripts relating to the American 
Revolution. This collection is in addition to papers dealing more 
intimately with the participation of individual states in the war, 
and centering about some prominent personality. The last named 
groups are frequently of great assistance to the student. No historian 
of the Revolution who omits to consult the papers of Robert Morris 
or of Oliver Pollock can thoroughly appreciate the financial difficul- 
ties of that period. The problems of furnishing subsistence for the 
Continental Army are made clear by a study of the papers of Ephraim 
Blaine and John Davis. Light is thrown upon particular campaigns 
by the Orderly Books of Schuyler and Montgomery, the Letter Books 
of Nathanael Greene, and the papers of Benedict Arnold and John 
Sullivan, which the Library possesses. For the aid furnished by our 
French allies, the student can be referred to the papers of De Rocham- 
beau and De Segur, each of whom occupied a position of importance 
in forwarding the work of the French alliance. Above all, the Col- 
lection of Washington papers is suggestive in connection with our 
early national life. This collection consists of Over eleven hundred 
manuscripts written or received by Washington, the greater portion 
of them during the revolutionary period. A calendar of this collec- 
tion has been recently published by the Library. 

The Library has many manuscripts relating to the naval history of 
the United States. Among them is a collection of over eight hundred 
papers of John Paul Jones, a I^etter Book of the Marine Committee 
of the Continental Congress, as well as letters of John Barry, David 
Porter and other naval heroes of our later national life. A calendar 
of the Paul Jones collection is in preparation. 

Of somewhat different character is the collection of loyalist papers 
in the possession of the Library. At the close of the American Revo- 
lution the British Government sent a commission to America to deter- 
mine the losses suffered by adherents to the cause of the mother 
country. This commission sat in Canada and the United States, 
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and the testimony given before it is contained in thirty-five bound 
volumes now in this division. Needless to say these volumes are 
valuable not alone for the light which they throw upon revolutionary 
history, but for the assistance which they furnish to genealogists in 
the United States or in Canada, whither most of the loyalists retired 
upon the termination of the war. The testimony of the individual 
sufferers frequently contains suggestive statements regarding the 
dangers to which property interests were subject during the stormy 
period of the Revolution. For the student of economic history the 
division has many other manuscripts of peculiar interest. The diaries 
and letter books of Robert Morris, in fifteen folio volumes, have been 
referred to. Collectively they constitute the best financial history of 
the United States, from 1781 to 1784, in existence, although Professor 
Sumner had not the use of this collection when writing his history of 
American revolutionary finance. Many other papers throw light upon 
the methods by which the Continental Congress endeavored to provide 
for the expenses of the government during the first decade of our 
national existence. The account books of the Carroll family, in 
Maryland, and of Martin Cockbum, in Virginia, are as suggestive to 
the economist as to the biographer. Two other groups of papers 
deserve particular mention. The first is a collection of fifty-four 
volumes of English bills and accounts, which serve to illustrate the 
history of prices in Great Britain from 1632 to 1792. This collection 
of over seven hundred papers was presented to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in 1852, and came thence to the Library of Congress. A three- 
volume manuscript record of Scottish commerce, from 1818 to 
1820, is a second example of the material relating to British economic 
history here available. 

In addition to these foreign manuscripts there has been received by 
the Library during the past year a large collection of papers from 
Richmond, Va., relating to the economic history of the cotton and 
tobacco industries. This collection consists of the mercantile records 
of the firms of Ellis & Allen, Charles Ellis & Sons, Thomas & Charles 
Ellis and Thomas & Charles Ellis & Company, of Richmond, from 1805 
to 1853. The house, under its successive names, was concerned in 
foreign trade, and was probably the most important firm of its class 
in Virginia. Dealing with Southern products, more particularly with 
tobacco and cotton, the journals, ledgers, day-books and letters of this 
firm contain significant materials for a history of Southern economic 
development. 

The Manuscripts Division is open to students from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
daily. During these hours personal work upon the material there 
collected can be done. Until 10 p. m. the resources of the maia 
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reading-room and of the Periodical Division are available. Arrange- 
ments also may be made for Having any desired manuscripts copied. 
To sum up, the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress con- 
tains an abundance of suggestive material ready for consultation. The 
service which that material shall perform will be decided by the stu- 
dents who use its collections. C. H. I,incoi,n. 

Library of Congress^ Washington, D. C. 



MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation was held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association at Washington, December 27-30, 1901. 
There was an unusually large attendance of representative economists 
from every part of the country, and full justice was done to the en- 
joyable social relaxations arranged by the local committee. Besides 
a luncheon given by the Washington Economic Society and a recep- 
tion tendered to members of both Associations by Senator and Mrs. 
Henderson, there were several informal smokers at the Cosmos Club, 
whose house was hospitably thrown open to members. 

At the first joint evening session on December 27, an address of 
welcome was delivered by Rev. Samuel H. Greene, president pro 
tempore of the Columbian University. President Richard T. Ely, of 
the Economic Association, then delivered his annual address on 
"Industrial Liberty." He was followed by the president of the 
Historical Association, Charles Francis Adams, Esq., whose address 
was entitled " An Undeveloped Function." 

The papers presented at the second session, on the morning of 
December 28, dealt with different phases of "International Trade." 
Brooks Adams, Esq., analyzed " The Meaning of the Recent Expan- 
sion of the Foreign Trade of the United States." His conclusions 
were discussed by Mr. George E. Roberts, Director of the Mint, Mr. 
Charles A. Conant, Washington correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce and others. Mr. Worthington C. Ford, Chief 
of the Division of Statistics of the Boston Public Library, then read a 
paper on " The Commercial Policy of Europe," which was discussed 
by Professor Henry C. Emery, of Yale University. 

The third session, on the afternoon of December 28, was devoted to 
"Economic Theory." Professor Thomas N. Carver, of Harvard 
University, considered "Some Theoretical Possibilities of a Protective 
TariflF." His views were assailed by Professor Guy S. CoUender, of 
Bowdoin College, Mr. Mamice H. Robinson, of Yale University, and 
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